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CHOIRS AND ORGANS: 

THEIR PROPER POSITION IN CHURCHES. 
(Concluded from page 262J. 

It is well known, I believe, that a war has been 
for some time carried on by Architects against 
Cathedral Organs, and many of them are being 
removed from their legitimate place and poked 
into transepts, galleries, and elsewhere, to the 
injury of the instruments, and the hindrance of 
the choral service. A gentlemen who takes great 
interest in ecclesiastical architecture and ecclesi 
astical music (Sir Henry Dryden, of Canons 
Ashby), writes me, that the reason of this war 
" is the noisy tastes of organists, who have got 
their instruments to such a huge size as to be 
disfigurements to the building, and at last into- 
lerable, and consequently removed." " Organs 
of a sufficient size," he continues, " lowered 
a little more into the organ screen would be no 
disfigurements." 

In Westminster Abbey, the choir organ remains 
in its original place, and the result of placing the 
great organ and swell on either side, is said by 
some persons to be the most successful example 
of removal in England.* 



* Since writing the above, I have had the advantage of 
personally ascertaining the musical merits of the removal 
of this noble instrument, by taking part in the services, 
anthems, &c, which are annually performed in the Abbey 
on the " Purcell day" — a day wisely set apart to comme- 
morate the genius of England's " most famous musician." 
I must confess, 1 agree with the opinions given me on that 
day, both by several of the lay clerks and by some of our 
most distinguished organists, that the practical effect of 
the removal of the organ is highly prejudicial to the pro- 
per performance of the vocal portions of the service ; the 
singers seldom now keep with the organ, it being a most 
difficult task for them to hear any part of the instrument 
distinctly from the choir seats. It is right, however, to 
add that Mr. Turle, the Organist, informed me that he 
could at all times hear the singers from the organ seat. 
But among the honored associations with this venerable 
Minster, before the alterations had taken place (which, 
perhaps, for architectural purposes are so satisfactory), it is 
impossible to forget the following glowing outburst of 
eloquence of Washington Irving, excited by the pealing 
glories of that noble organ when in its old position over 
the choir screen : — " Suddenly the notes of the deep la- 
boring organ burst upon the ear, falling with double and 
redoubled intensity, and rolling, as it were, huge billows 
of sound. How well do their volume and grandeur ac- 
cord with this mighty building ! with what pomp do they 
swell through its vast vaults, and breathe their awful har- 
mony through these caves of death, and make the silent 
sepulchre vocal ! And now they rise in triumphant 
acclamation, heaving higher and higher their accordant 
notes, and piling sound on sound. And now they pause, 
and the soft voices of the quire break out into sweet gushes 



I understand that the organ in Canterbury 
Cathedral is made very heavy in the touch (by 
the distance between the pipes and the keys) and 
slow in speech (by removal), and is, moreover, 
lop-sided in effect. The Temple organ is muffled 
in a box, and unequal in its effect : to a great 
extent the same may be said of the organ at our 
Leeds Parish Church ; and these defects all 
result from the improper placing of these 
instruments. 

With regard to Parish Churches, which have 
commonly chancels — not choirs, as in cathedrals, 
— and as the chief part of the church is filled 
with the congregation, I may ask, ought not the 
service to be congregational ? It is evident, if 
the people are to sing, they must in a great mea- 
sure be dependant on the choir. They must, 
therefore, hear the latter as distinctly as possible, 
and must not, consequently, be between it and 
the organ. 

To those who have thought at all upon the 
subject of my paper, I need scarcely say, that the 
arrangement of the organ and choir must, be 
greatly regulated by the size and shape of the 
church ; so that no rule can be laid down for the 
exact position of either. Although it is not to be 
expected that choral service will be attained in 
every church, yet it is always desirable to arrange 
the singers so as to form two choirs ; and I may 
venture to lay it down as an axiom that service, 
however musical, is no choral service if there are 
not tmo choirs. Speaking historically, it seems 
hardly right to adduce as evidence for the proper 
position of choirs, any customs which may have 
prevailed before the Reformation, as the service 
then was not a congregational service. But since 
the Reformation, I believe, there has been scarcely 
a choral service in a church with only a chancel 
instead of a choir. Presuming, then, that our 
service is a congregational service (which is its 
distinction from all other services), it is quite 
wrong for the minister to be screened off from 
the people ; he ought, I presume, to be always in 
the nave (as, indeed, he generally is), except for 
the Communion Service ; and we will suppose 
the officiating minister to face north or south, 
except during the reading of the Lessons, when 
he faces west. Now the people are all the time 
facing east. This being the case, it seems absurd 
for a minister placed in the nave to be responded 



of melody ; they soar aloft and warble along the roof, and 
seem to play about these lofty vaults like the pure airs of 
heaven. Again the pealing organ heaves its thrilling 
thunders, compressing air into music and rolling it forth 
upon the soul. What long-drawn cadences ! what solemn 
sweeping concords ! It grows more and more dense and 
powerful— it fills the vast pile, and seems to jar the very 
walls — the ear is stunned — the senses are overwhelmed. 
And now it is winding up in full jubilee — it is rising from 
the earth to heaven — the very soul seems rapt away and 
floated upwards on the swelling tide of harmony !" 
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to by a choir in the chancel,— perhaps on the 
other side of a screen, whilst the people are in 
the nave. f'TpBf 

At Canons Ashby, ' 

Northamptonshire, 
the people face east. 
The two choirs are 
behind them, and 
the organ still west, 
behind the choirs. 
This plan is good 
•for the singing of 
the choir, and the 
people's hearing 
and singing ; but it 
is objected to on 
the ground that the *■ 
congregation might turn round, as they but too 
often do, when the choir is in a west gallery. The 
organs in Jesus College, and St. John's, Cambridge, 
are placed, I am informed, in small galleries (ap- 
propriated to the organ alone) on the north side 
of the chancels, about eight feet from the floor ; 
the front of each instrument containing the dia- 
pasons projects from an arch ; — the organ in St. 
John's is an example of the position of an organ 
about the period of the Reformation, but now 
unused, the musical service in this, as well as in 
several other College Chapels in Cambridge, 
having been for a number of years discontinued; 
that in Jesus College is after the ancient mode, 
and is found to be effective. 

One plan which 
I would suggest, is to 
have the> two choirs 
facing one another, 
near the desk and 
pulpit (the people 
facing east), and to 
have the organ on both 
sides oi" the chancel 
(the conducting tubes 
and trackers going 
under the floor), or at 
the east end of one 
aisle. 

We will now sup- 
pose the singers to be 
in the chancel (for the priest's position is, of 
course, beyond my 
humble province), and 
assume that the two 
choirs are on the two 
sides of the chancel, 
as at St. Margaret's, 
Leicester. Then the 
organ, as here shown 
(if the chancel is large 
enough), maybe east 
of the choir, and 
divided. 




st. Margaret's. 





This particular organ at St. Margaret's, Lei- 
cester, is, however, clumsily managed, and looks 
ugly and untidy ; but there is, of course, no ne- 
cessity for that. Besides being divided, a part of 
the organ on the north side is placed in an addi- 
tional building, which also serves for the vestry. 
This plan answers exceedingly well, and if the 
choir is to be in the chancel, and the chancel is 
large enough, it is, perhaps, the best plan. If 
the organ is small, it may be altogether inside the 
arch opening into the vestry, so as to make, by 
its front, an ornamental filling up of the arch. 
In that case, it would 
be better to have the 
player at the east 
side of the organ, 
and the blower op- 
posite to him, as 
shown in the plan. 

At Byfield, Nor- 
thamptonshire, the 
organ, as in cases 
named just now, is 
over the altar, which 
is, of course, inde- 
fensible ; but the, 
musical effect might 
be good if the choir was in the chancel. At 
Cannons, in Hertfordshire, Handel's organ is, or 
was; in a similar position. 

. r~. -m M- « ■ t-,1 1 ST. MAHK K. 

At St. Mark's, Chelsea, 
there is at present no or- 
gan; the choirs face each 
other in the transepts, 
and the people face east 
in the nave. This, it 
appears to me, is just as 
it should be. It has been 
proposed, in case an 
organ is placed in the 
church, to put it round 
the apse, between the 
colonnade and the exte- 
rior wall. I have no 
doubt it would answer very well in that position. 
If a chancel has aisles, the east end of one aisle, 
might, I think, often be a very good place for the 
organ, or against the wall of the aisle, especially 
if elevated. 

An organ builder of 
great experience, gives it 
as the result of his ob- 
servation, that the most 
favourable position for 
sound seems to be where i 
the organ can be placed ! 
under a roof which has 
a pitch or inclination of 
45 degrees. A low roof, 
especially when plastered, 
is generally prejudicial to 
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sound ; and a number of angles in a low roof is 
also most unfavorable to sound. He considers that 
wood and stone are each as favorable reflectors 
of sound as chalk and plaster are unfavorable. 

In places where neither the principles of 
architectural societies have penetrated, or the 
desire to return to the former customs and uses 
of our church, either in the celebration of the 
service or in the fittings of the edifice, has been 
felt, the place of the choir, as many of us know 
to our sorrow, is still in the west gallery ; and 
this arrangement is not only objectionable in 
a musical point of view, but, so far as my expe- 
rience goes, it certainly prevents the carrying out 
of that excellent passage in Holy Writ, " Let all 
things be done decently and in order." Those 
who have had much to do with choirs need not 
be reminded that there is a great difference 
between the conduct of singers in a choir (espe- 
cially the youthful portion of them) when placed 
in the nave or in the chancel under the immediate 
eye of the minister and congregation, and their 
conduct in a gallery when they but too often en- 
tertain .the idea that they are not there as a part 
of the congregation — and members of the church, 
— but as vocalists employed to sing to and for the 
people. In places where they desire to have as 
much of the choral service as can be accomplished 
by a choir in the gallery, with the clergyman 
reading the prayers, sentences, &c, below in the 
nave, a plan has been adopted, where there are 
two choirs, of placing them in close proximity to 
the organ and opposite to each other — the object 
being to obtain the antiphonal effect, which, 
however, is certainly not to be secured by this 
arrangement. For, in the first place, the choirs 
are so near the centre of the gallery, that the 
congregation below are rarely, if ever, aware 
which choir is singing — whether that on the de- 
cani or cantoris side ; and, in the second place, 
the choirs face each other 
so closely that in the 
chorus the parts are so 
much confused that the 
singers themselves are 
unable to distinguish one 
voice from another. 

At Daventry Church, 
as circumstances pre- 
vented the choir being 
removed from the gal- 
lery, I found it answer 
well to place one choir 
iu the north and the 
other in the south gal- 
lery, as indicated in the 
plan. The antiphonal 
character of the musical 

part of the service was, 

by this arrangement, well sustained. 





The most successful example I can adduce of 
the position of an organ near the choir, and not 
in a gallery, is in the new church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, St. Pancras, London, where the or- 
gan (a charming instrument, built by Gray and 
Davison) is placed against the wall, at the east 
end of the 
south aisle, 
on stone cor- 
bels about 
eight feet 
high — thus 
elevating the 
instrument 
considerably 
above " the 
singers, so 
that both 
sides of the *■ 
choirs and 
the congre- 
gation hear 
the organ 
equally well. 

I will con- 
clude my pa- 
per with a few remarks on the position of organs 
and choirs in two or three churches in Paris, from 
which, I think, some hints may be derived. In 
all the principal churches of Paris there are two 
organs, one being placed in close proximity to the 
choir — and especially built to accompany the 
voices — the other, the grand organ, invariably 
stands over the inner porch of the western 
entrance, and is principally used for voluntaries, 
preludes, interludes, &c. 

This will be seen by the 
plan of the beautiful church , 
of the Madelaine, in which 
the effect of the harmony 
is most impressive ; and, 
while repudiating the ob- 
viously overwrought atten- 
tion to this striking effect, 
I cannot, as a musician, 
withhold the observation 
that the occasional response 
by the grand organ to the 
passages being performed 
by the choir, accompanied 
by its organ, is most thril- 
ling. I may observe that 
the latter organ is unseen, being placed, as 1 was 
given to understand, in the centre of a space 
behind the altar : this instrument contains many 
reed stops of a superior tone and quality, 
producing a most grateful harmony, fusing and 
blending in the happiest manner with the voices. 
Indeed, I may be pardoned for remarking that 
the musical arrangements at these churches bear 
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obvious evidences of a careful consideration of 
all the requisites to effect a desired result. 

It is quite a common practice in this country 
for an organ to be ordered of a builder at a 
distance, who is quite ignorant of the form, 
structure, or magnitude of the church in which 
it is to be placed, and who supplies an organ in 
utter contempt of its appropriateness, either as 
a musical instrument, or as harmonizing with the 
general design and decoration of the edifice ; in 
a word, it is ordered with less regard to suitability 
than a piece of upholstery — a washstand or 
a Tudor bedstead. 

Now, it is due to the French organ builders to 
remark, and I do so in consequence of conversa- 
tions I have had with several of them, that it is 
their uniform practice to make a most careful 
examination of a church to ascertain its acoustic 
character, and observe what is the amount of 
resonance it displays, before determining the kind 
of organ to be erected ; moreover, the greater 
part of the pipes are voiced and finished off in 
the building itself, and the effect of the various 
stops, singly and in combination, is proved as the 
structure proceeds to completion ; and thus there 
is produced that perfect conformity between the 
edifice and this most important accessory to its 
use, which should characterize every work 
designed to be great and good. 

But it would be an injustice to our English 
organ builders to condemn them en masse, or to 
conceal the fact, that, as mere men of business, 
we can scarcely blame them for executing an 
order, when, too frequently owing to a false eco- 
nomy, and the competition of trade, the price is 
so low that all we can expect is a piece of com- 
mon — perhaps,respec table — j ourney work, instead 
of an instrument designed to subserve one of the 
noblest uses to which a material structure can be 
devoted. 

Both Mr. Bishop and Mr. Hill may, without 
any invidious distinction, be honestly mentioned 
for the care, taste, and judgment they evince in 
adapting the tone of the various stops of the or- 
gans which they build, to the churches for which 
they are constructed. 

As far as I can venture in this place to give an 
opinion on the relative merits of modern French 
and English organs, I may observe that the for- 
mer are distinguished for the superiority of their 
material and workmanship, both in wood and 
metal — for their reeds, which are beautifully 
finished — and for their clever application of the 
pneumatic power ; whilst the latter are equally 
superior to the French in the extent and 
effectiveness of the swelling organs — for the 
combination of their mixtures, or the chorus — 
and for the general weight of the whole 
instrument. 
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At St. Denis, of 
which we have here 
a view, the choir or- 
gan, it will be seen, is 
placed in front of the 
grand altar, and being 
low, does not at all 
intercept the view, 
the choir being ranged 
on either side, — en 
passant, I may notice 
that when I entered 
the church some por- 
tion of the service 
was being performed, 
and, two bassoons 
being added to the 
accompaniment, to 
support the bass of 
the organ, a most preternatural sensation was 
excited. 

In the church of St. Sulpice, the choir organ 
is placed at the north side of the choir, but to 
the east of the singers, as may be perceived from 
the plan here shown. 

I had almost 
omitted to notice, as 
a practical matter 
connected with the 
subject, that the 
injury to an organ 
occasioned by the 
products of combus- 
tion from the gas, 
now so generally 
used in churches, 
and which, I need 
not stay to prove, 
are much more 
detrimental in the 
upper parts of a 
building, is a strong 
ground for removing the instrument from galle- 
ries and other lofty situations, at any rate, in 
parish churches. 

Generally, I would submit that as historical 
data do not furnish any uniform rule for our 
guidance in the locating organs and choirs, we 
are warranted on every ground of convenience, 
utility, and decency, in selecting such positions 
for them as shall render them most conducive to 
promote the purpose they are designed to 
subserve in divine worship. 

MUSIC. 
When griping grief the heart doth wound, 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
Then Music, with her silver sound, 
With speedy help doth lend redress. 

Romeo and Juliet. 
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